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THEATRE ROYAL, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


EVERY EVENING. Doors open, 7.30; COMMENCE AT 8. 
Director and Musical Conductor - - Mr A. GWYLLYM CROWE. 
ORCHESTRA OF 100 PERFORMERS. 

Band of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr Thomas. 
PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


‘7 
ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANspoWNE CoTTELL. New Branches—ConpDvIT STREET, 
and MyppELTON HALL. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


HE BERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
136-7, POTSDAMER STRASSE (Director—XAVER SCHARWENKA), will be 
Opened on October Ist of this year. The instruction embraces all theoretical 
and practical branches of music as an art and science. 
Applications from Pupils (both male and female) to be made to the Director. 
For Foreigners respectable lodgings ean be recommended, All other par- 
ticulars given in the prospectus, to be had free of charge from AUGENER & Co., 
86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Place, Regent Street; and 81, Regent Street, 


London, 
XAVER SCHARWENEA, Director. 








Berlin, 136 & 137, Potsdamer Strasse. 





EQUIRED early in October, for Howell’s School, Denbigh, 
North Wales, a Resident MUSIC MISTRESS, a member of the Church of 
England, thoroughly competent to teach the Pianoforte to advanced pupils, to 
prepare girls in harmony for the Universities Local Examination, and to teach 
class singing. One who has passed the Examination of the Royal Academy of 
Music and has had school experience preferred, Salary, £70 per annum, with a 
share, which averages about £10 2 annum, of the + uae received from the 
day scholars attending the School. Applications, with copies of Testimonials, 
to be sent by the 16th September to the OLERK of the Drapers’ CoMPANY, 
Drapers’ Hal], Throgmorton Street, London. 


Ww NTED, for the Salford Police Band, first-class PLAYERS 
of one Alt Horn, one B flat Cornet, one Euphonium, two Sax Horns, and 
one Tenor Slide Trombone. Pay on joining, 24s. per week, increasing to 28s. in 
four years. Height not less than 5ft.9in. Age not to exceed thirty-five. 
Bandsmen to become Police Officers and enjoy the benefits of the Superannuation 
Fund, &c. Conditions of service forwarded on application to the CHIEF 
ConsTABLE, Town Hall, Salford, near Manchester. 


NM HE EPIKLEIS (Pootry’s Parent), an Aid to Pianists, 

for the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that has hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental character, and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Sloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, ls. JoHN Poo.ry, 3, The Terrace, 
Clapham Park Road, 8.W. 


} DME MATHILDE ZIMERI, who is touring in Denmark, 

Norway, and Sweden, from Aug. 20th to Nov. 20th, requests that all 
Communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS may be addressed to Mr STEDMAN, 
Musical Agency, No, 12, Berners Street, W. 


REMOVAL. 
\ K SYDNEY SMITH (Composer and Pianist) begs to 
announce his REMOVAL from Blandford Square to 
DORGHESTER HOUSE, 
28, Birchington Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 




















REMOVAL. aa sa 
ADAME MARIE ROZE has Removep from 51, Victoria 
Street, 8.W., to 
HAWTHORN LODGE, 
Finchley New Road, N.W, 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
ALFRED HOOPER will sing Ascuer’s popular 


R 
h Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr John Cheshire’s 
Concert, at Saffron Walden, October 6th. 


BALFE’S “ KILLARNEY.” 
\ DME ALICE BARTH will sing Baurr’s popular Song, 


“* KILLARNEY,” at the Winter Gardens, Blackpool, This Day (Saturday), 
September 17th. 








“ ” 


HER V 
“ T7ER VOICE.” Icnace Grssonr’s popular Song (postry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 
as }{ USIKALISOHE SKIZZEN,” for Pianoforte Solo. By 
yi 


JoHN CARLOWITZ AMES. Price 2s. AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate 8t, 











Just Published. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jonn Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. SCHERZO.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2. ANDANTE.—‘“‘ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo.—‘“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CRaAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. ‘ 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine po er ~—. Paris: Passage du Grand 
er}, et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFtnt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
ey 74 manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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NEW SONGS BY C. A. RANKEN. 


“DAY IS DYING.” Poetry by GEORGE ELIOT... ooo ne ove we 48. 

“AS SHADOWS O’ER THE MOUNTAINS.” M. K. MAcMILLAN — * 

“T WATOH’D, SWEET BABE, FOR THY WAKING.” M.K. MACMILLAN 4s. 

“YT WISH I COULD GO HOME” ... oe nal ne sen oes we 48. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 


Tennyson. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another. A good contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good voeal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘O let the solid ground.’”.— Literary World, 


Just Published, 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 
Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more,”—Pun, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 

No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (‘“ ABENDLIED”) ooo oes oss ae 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) me as ooo vee ae 
3. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) ‘ ént sak ooo ooo Be 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists. No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. We cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
piniment for the right. Of tie three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’ a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still preserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio. All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 

disarm criticism,”—Musical Times. 

Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 


TROIS PikcES POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
A 
“LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... tee 




















No. 1. ow | OB, 
» 2. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... sin ave _ we 43, 
» 3. “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205)... .. 48. 
Also 
“LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op. 202)... ~ soe sos os ae 
Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘ | 
CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 
3 8. D 8. D 

& “ SYMPATHY” - 86 2. “SPRING”... eins ow 3 0 
3 “REGRET”... eos « B 4. “DELIGHT” eee oo 8 6 

* EMOTION i ee 6. “ANIMATION” .,,, wn & 

Speech 8. “ARGUMENT” .., oe 8S 6 

** FELICITY ” en ie ae. 10. “RESIGN Dp” 
uy *EmorED” = CD téla <n 
13... -———_—_ 14, ‘* RECOLLECTION” 4 
15, “GAIETY”... .. .. 5 0| 16. “SUPPLICATION” “" 3 0 
co 18. ‘‘ ADMIRATION ”.., 
19 “CONSOLATION” ... 2 6| 20, — . ae 
21. ‘*EXULTATION ”... ow OS 22, ————_——_ 
23, ——-— 24, “PLEADING” 3 6 

ALSO 

SONATA IN G MAJOR P ede an ° 8 0 
SONATAINE MINOR |. oO - wae 
FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... oa . 76 
RONDO GRAZIOSO _... one 56 0 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., ‘244, Regent Street, W. ms 





SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘‘THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No.1, Haypn—‘*THE MERMAID'S SONG” ... ‘ 3s, 

2, Mozart—‘ THE VIOLET” ... nS ses he see vie “a 

3. BrETHOVEN—‘‘ MIGNON’S SONG” re no us as “— * 
Transcribed by 


HERMANN EISOLDT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Reprinted from ‘‘THe Mustcat WoRLD.” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“‘Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World. It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 
Atheneum, 





Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 

“TONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 
and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Words by 

WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 

Regent Street, W. 

“Messrs Duncan Davison & Co, have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ [tis an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A, Barngs, Music 


LL. by Micnaet Berason, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 





“THE LAST KISS.” 

UST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
e Words by ALrreD Lemon. Musie by PkARSON BripGkForD. Price 4s 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon's verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daly Telegraph, 





Just Published. 


“mMmIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hope TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerably well known and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Tsidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is er Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”—Pan, 


Just Published. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains. Par IGNACE GIBSONE. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“(\ MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Music de Cyrit 
E. Stuart. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





Just Published, 
YMPATHY. Song. Words by Henry Carriaton. Music 


by ALFRED BiuME. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Friday, September 9. 

Nothing in the course of this Festival has made a greater effect 
than the performance, yesterday morning, of Cherubini’s Mass in D 
minor. It amounted to a revelation, for, though the Florentine 
master’s corresponding work in C minor is not absolutely strange 
here, few among the audience could have been prepared for so much 
beauty and dignity allied to the deepest religious feeling. The 
impression upon all who heard the mass was profound. Not for an 
instant did Cherubini’s music relax its hold upon absorbed attention ; 
deep silence reigned as the splendid theme unfolded itself, while the 
frequency with which the congregation rose to their feet helped to 
invest the occasion with the solemnity of a religious function. 
Henceforth, the Mass in Dminor will rank high in the repertory of the 
Three Choir Festival, and thus has another step been taken towards 
making amends for long years of neglect, almost of oblivion. Every 
such consummation is of value, not only as regards the particular 
work concerned, but because it sheds a ray of hope upon others still 
awaiting recognition. Three years ago no one foresaw the coming 
of a visible glory to Cherubini’s Mass, then hidden away in the 
libraries of connoisseurs. As little do we anticipate the next 
“revenge” to be brought about by the whirligig of time, nor are 
the chances of the lottery of moment so long as we are assured that 
a work of genius cannot permanently be suppressed. The perform- 
ance of the Mass in D minor by the Bach Choir some time ago, was 
naturally followed by exhaustive notices of the work. I shall not, 
therefore, repeat that which the musical reader is bound to have 
more or less in his memory. It may, however, be needful to confirm 
an opinion, heretofore expressed in these columns, that the Mass, 
for all its magnificence, suffers from undue expansion, the fault 
being, not an over-abundance of ideas, but their unnecessary repeti- 
tion. Cherubini was one of the most obstinate of mer, and it is 
very unlikely that were he now living, any persuasion whatever 
could induce him to curtail his work by a single bar, while it is, I 
hope, presumable that no one else will dare to lay a finger upon it. 
The Mass, therefore, must stand as it is, unimproved on the only 
point with regard to which improvement seems possible. Happily, 
the case is not one of those wherein submission to the inevitable is 
ditlicult. Music so glorious as that we have here will, iike the sun, 
carry many spots upon its face and blind us all to them by the 
effulgence of its radiant mass. The performance of the work was 
generally good, thanks to the special preparation it had received. 
Very few and slight faults marked the singing of the chorus; the 
members of the excellent orchestra played with the interest naturally 
excited in them by the freshness and beauty of the effects produced, 
while the solo passages were given in a manner almost beyond 
reproach. Herr Henschel’s voice, it is true, did not blend well with 
the voices of Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, and Mr Lloyd, but other- 
wise no fault could possibly be found, and the audience enjoyed a 
treat of the first order. A few words will suffice to record the 
subsequent performance of the Hymn of Praise, in which Mdme 
Albani and Mr Lloyd again greatly distinguished themselves, sub- 
ordinate service, also excellent of its kind, being rendered by Miss 
Anna Williams. Mr Lloyd’s singing in the splendid scena, ‘‘The 
sorrows of death”—one of Mendelssohn’s happiest afterthoughts— 
was particularly distinguished by depth and fervour of expression. 

A large audience attended the second and last of the secular con- 
certs in the College Hall, drawn, perhaps, by curiosity as to Mr J. 
F. Barnett’s Building of the Ship, which work was set down for per- 
formance under its composer's personal direction. Mr Barnett was 
well received on taking his place, and the performance, which, con- 
sidering its brief preparation, answered all reasonable expectations, 
left unrevealed few or none of the beauties of the work 
Considering that the characteristics which distinguish the Buiid: 
ing of the Ship have more than once been pointed out, I may 
pass them here, and simply say that the audience apparently 
recognized a good deal of merit. One of the numbers was encored. 
All were more or less applauded, and at the close Mr Barnett was 
called back to the platform. In these results I see no matter for 





surprise, because it was long ago demonstrated that Mr Barnett 
knows as well as any one how to evoke the plaudits of English con- 
cert-goers. The solos were given by Miss Williams, Mdme Patey, 
Mr Lloyd, and Herr Henschel, in a style that probably satisfied all 
the composer’s requirements. Upon the miscel!aneous selection, 
which followed, there is no need to dwell; but notice should be 
taken of the enthusiastic reception given to Mr Done on making his 
first appearance for the evening ; the compliment was exceedingly 
well deserved. It would, no doubt, be absurd to say that the Wor- 
cester organist, with his limited opportunities, can endure comparison 
with men whose special calling is that of chef d’orchestre. Never- 
theless, Mr Done, by his devotion to the cause of the Festival, by 
taithful and assiduous discharge of duties extending over many 
months, by earnest endeavours to qualify himself for a difficult task, 
and by courtesy which, under the most trying circumstances, never 
fails, has earned ‘‘ golden opinions from all sorts of men.” _ I insist 
upon this the more emphatically because some critics have made Mr 
Done the butt of heedless censure, which, probably, they would have 
spared had they reflected upon all the attendant circumstances. 

A brilliant morning ushered in “ the last great day of the feast,” 
and Worcester began early to fill with the crowd that never omits to 
honour Vhe Messiah. This time the throng was greater than ever, 
no less than 3,541 visitors—400 more than at the last festival— 
entering the cathedral. What will those say to the fact who insist 
that the popularity of Handel is waning, and that our public are 
turning their gaze upon newer lights? There never was any ground 
for such a statement, nor ever will be while England remains, 
socially and religiously, in her present condition. The Messiah is an 
institution like, to compare great things with small, the ‘‘ Christmas 
Carol,” and has an unchallenged place among the things which 
English people instinctively conserve. Well for them and their 
music that this can be said. They will never go far wrong while 
The Messiah remains a standard of the highest application of art to 
sacred themes. A description of the performance in which all the 
artists now here were engaged would be superfluous. Enough that 
the grand old work was worthily presented, and not less worthily 
received. This evening the Festival proceedings ended with a full 
choral service, in which orchestra and chorus were engaged. Once 
more hundreds of people were turned away from the doors, because 
no room could be found for them even in so spacious an edifice. The 
musie comprised the overture to Spohr’s Last Judgment, a “ Mag- 
nificat ” and “ Nunc Dimittis ” by the Rev. Precentor Hall, Handel’s 
“The King shall rejoice,” and Mozart’s ‘‘O God, when Thou 
appearest.” With the solemn or jubilant strains of these works, the 
Festival passed into history, and now there only remains to give 
some figures indicative of its success. 

The aggregate attendance was 13,580, as against 11,654 in 1878, 
an increase of 1,926. On the other hand, there were only six per- 
formances three years ago as against seven now ; so that the gainis, 
after all, not very material. The collections show a considerable 
falling off. In 1878 they amounted to £1,372, that is to say, more, 
by £338, than the amount gathered during the present week. The 
explanation of this, in a district largely agricultural, is easy. It 
tells a significant story of ‘‘bad times.” People have not the money 
to spare, and the charity that begins at home stands in the way of 
this which would go abroad. Happily, the fact of diminished re- 
sources in union with an augmented attendance proves that the 
attraction of these festivals becomes greater, rather than less. This 
is the demonstration of the week, and a very pleasant one to boot. 








MiLan.—Giulio Ricordi, the well-known music-publisher of 
Milan, has been promoted to the grade of officer of the Crown of 
Italy.—The Scala is being provided with additional means of ingress 
and egress. Caronaro is to be Faccio’s substitute as conductor.— 
The Teatro Dal Verme re-opened with Verdi's Lombardi.—Carlo 
Gomez is here superintending the rehearsals of his Guarany, to be 
given, during the approaching season (for the third time) at the 
Scala.—Mdme Krauss, of the Paris Grand Opera, has been spending 
part of her holiday in this city. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC, 
Form OF THE BaLuaps. 
(Continued from page 560. ) 
It would be beyond the scope of a work of the slight character 
of the present one, to go into the question of the different scales 


in use in the popular music of foreign countries. It is sufficient 
to name the Hungarian with its two augmented seconds 
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and other kindred seales; and the Chinese pentaphonic 
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supposed to*be traceable in the music of many countries; and the 
Seotch pentaphonic, with varying tonic but with always F and 
B omitted: 
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For fuller accounts we must refer to the works of others who 
have deeply studied the question. 

A further step towards the balance of keysis that which we foundin 
examining the form of Minuets, viz., the balance of note with note 
or chord with chord, in the one key. The following example, 
which is the Ballette of 1557, alluded to before, is of the smallest 
possible dimensions, consisting of 4 bars repeated, yet it obtains 
a form by means of the different notes used to precede the tonic 
at the close of the two phrases: 
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doth the poor wi - dowthat sell - eth the sand? And 
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” a 
e - ver she sing-eth, as I can guess, Will you 
—h—z = (6) | 
A569 — 9p 
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ev : 
buy a-ny sand, a- ny sand, mis- tress ? 


The first time it is the supertonie, C (a), a note which often acts as 
a pseudo-dominant; the second time it is the leading note, A (4), the 
- ourite note with the English for the last note but one of a 
ciose, 

A little more variety in idea is to be found in the “Children in 
the Wood,” also known as “ Chev y Chace” (date 16th cent.), and 
more decision in the division of phrases : 
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for the first phrase ends with the supertonic E, not the tonic pre- 
ceded by the supertonic, as in the Ballette: the second, a new 
phrase, ends with the tonic, 





“The Hunt’s up” (see ex. 7), is on the same plan. 
“The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington” has the real dominant; 


Ex. 25. 
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Another tune for ‘‘ Chevy Chace ” (date 16th cent.), is similar, 
but with the sub-dominant for the half close: 


Ex, 26. 
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na and safe -ties os A woe - ful hunt - ing 
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ve once that did In Che - vy Chace be - fall. 


The great principle of the sonata form is foreshadowed in all 
these five songs, namely, the halfway rest upon the dominant, or 
that which may be selected to take the place of the dominant, 
before starting anew for the final rest upon the tonic. 

In “ Who list to lead a soldier's life,” a tune in print in 1650, 
but spoken of as early as 1593, the sonata form is more clearly 
detined, as the latter half of the tune begins with a recapitulation 
of the former idea (a to 4), which is then brought to aclose on the 
tonic, instead of the quasi-dominant of the first half. 


Ex, 27. 
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“ Light o’ Love,” which is the tune alluded to by Shakspere 
in Much ado about N othing, is an extension of the foregoing plan : 


Ex, 28, 
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The first phrase ends with the supertonic ; the second, which is 
the same thought, ends with the tonic; so far it is like the 
Ballet, ‘Who lyveth so merry.” Then follows the extension, a 
new phrase of the same character ending with the supertonic, and 
a fourth which is a repetition of the second, and like that ends 
with the tonic. This also brings into the plan the element of 
recurrence of idea, and suggests in miniature one important 
feature of both sonata and rondo forms, namely, the recapitula- 
tion at the end of ideas from the first part. 

“Death and the Lady ” (see ex. 9), is on the same plan. 

“We be three poor Mariners” (see ex. 5), shows this element 
also, The first part, in two phrases of different idea, carries out 
the plan of “ The Hunt’s up.” The third phrase is new. As is 
the parallel phrase of “ Light 0’ Love,” the fourth, like the same 
song, is a recapitulation of the second, thus apparently foreshadow- 
ing the curtailment of matter often used in the recapitulation of 
modern sonata form. 

“Who's the fool now,” which is in Queen Elizabeth’s virginal 
book, and is one of the Freemen’s songs in Deuteromelia, 1609, has 
a repetition of the final phrase, which may be likened to the coda 
of modern days-—an end added to an end to make it more final. 
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Mar-tinsaid to his man, fie man, fie! 
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Mar- tin said to his man, Fill thecupandI the can. 
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Thou hast well drunk -en, man, who’s_ the now? 








now? 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT, 
(To be continued, ) 


fool 





Cee 


TO WHAT ARE WE COMING ? 
( From the ‘* Musical Standard.” ) 


‘*Many a man is a fool and doesn’t know it,” quoth an illustrious 
philosopher : and many a newspaper scribe, nay; a ‘‘ musical critic,” 
is an Aristophanes of irony without knowing it—at least to judge 
from the following exempli gratid. Did ever such a masterpiece of 
unconscious satire refresh humdrum ears? ‘‘It is said that Rubin- 
stein received the impulse to utilise Biblical subjects for musical 
dramatic purposes from witnessing a ballet based on a similar subject 
years ago in Paris, and that it suggested to him the propriety of 
treating Biblical stories worthily in music.”—This is about the 
sublimest thing in its way ever vouchsafed to us! The force of 
sarcasm could no further go—the ‘‘fluoric acid” mordancy of it 
mask’d by the cream-milk mildness. It is a monument, in its way, 
as colossal as the work it celebrates. If we go on at this rate, a 
Darwin’s occupation will soon be gone: the wing-heel’d Mercury of 
John of Bologna will no longer be a mere type to us, but we shall 
find ourselves some fine morning making a footstool of this earthly 
ball, taking flight from this Tower of Babel into those regions where 
alone ‘‘a sacred opera in one act” should be heard ! 

Every word of this ‘‘epoch-making” utterance is worthy of being 
weigh’d, mark’d, learn’d, and inwardly digested. That on dit, to 
begin with—“It is said” :—by whom? What favour'd mortal 
imparted the information (worthy of being telegraph’d from the 
music of the spheres) to our roll’d-into-one Rabelais, Dryden, and 
Swift? With regard to the information itself, it is too awful—one 
dare not pry into its mysterigs, lest, Semele-like, we should be con: 





sumed in a way dear to the muddler-up inter alia of Abraham and 
Nimrod, and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego; or in a way also 
dear to the immortalizer of the Hebrew Actaeon. ‘‘ Rubinstein 
received the impulse”: awful declaration! Let us not lift the veil 
from its Shekinah and Osiris mystery. But that word ‘utilise ”— 
the whole phrase, ‘‘to utilise Biblical subjects !”—was ever anything 
more stupendous in its cockney paganism? O thou Divine Art, 
things are coming to a sorry pass if thou can’st only so inspire thine 
acolytes! But the ‘‘deeper and deeper still” of bathos ; presumably 
the lowest in its miry unfathomability, remains : this new Beethoven 
received his immortal impulse “‘from witnessing a ballet based on a 
similar subject years ago in Paris.” So we should think. If anybody 
after this can out-Herod Herod, let him put on Alexander’s buskins: 
let him o’erstride the world like a colossus between whose legs we 
petty mortals peep about and find our graves ! 

Seriously, is not this ‘‘puddingstone” performance confessedly 
one of the portentous pianist’s Jugendsiinden? What canon of art 
or virtue is fulfilled by such a cacophanous conglomeration? Nimrod, 
according to our marginal Bibles, had nothing on earth to do with 
Abraham, The dates assigned are, Nimrod, circa 2218 B.c.; Abraham, 
1996. Of course one does not venture to assert that these dates (after 
the egregious Irishman Usher’s estimate) are infallible, or still less 
venture to assert that the taste which composed—concucted rather— 
this ballet-born Biblical opera (in one act) is infallible; or that its 
perpetrator has the moral right to jumble together, and shake up in 
a sort of musical lucky-bag, whatever he chooses, especially out of 
the Bible, the Old Testament, as it is expressively called, as though 
to admonish us of its sacredness—in a broad if not narrow sense, 
For the rest, the Tower of Babel one would have thought was the 
very last subject for music. Who will pronounce the diagnosis of 
the age, or rather period, which has produced it? Evidently it is 
one of transition, in almost every sense and situation. Neither is it 
for us—who despise and abominate the horrifying conceit, the acri- 
monious venom, the suicidal pessimism of anachronistic Jeremiah— 
to deny for one moment that great work is being accomplished in 
every = of human endeavour; that there is music and 
poetry of this age, as grand as its civil engineering, as pure and 
inspired as its science. But when one contemplates and retlects upon 
a Bach’s, Handel’s, or Beethoven’s stupendously sane and healthy 
inspiration—so human that it is as it were superhuman—we cannot 
but consider too much of the current music (the music, we had 
almost said, which is the fashion) as the diseased frenzy of a faithless 
impotent imagination. . 

The school is an evolution vid Schumann from Weber and Schubert, 
the perhaps real though unrecognized head (along with Goethe, the 
Goethe of Werter, and the Sturm and Drang period, aye, and much 
of Faust). But this evolution is, in many respects, rather polype- 
like degeneration. The pure and beautiful spirit, unique in its pres 
cocious perfection, its Hyperion power would likewise deny the 
bloated giants of this prostituted falsehood of extremes. As Danton 
thundered ‘‘ Audace! audace! audace!” so, methinks, St Cecilia 
cries, ‘‘ Believe! believe! believe!” The tone-poet must draw hia 
inspiration from the grandeur and sorrows of humanity, He must, 
if we might so utter our feeling, also be ready to die to save the 
world; which implies a potential capacity to be thundered to by 
legions of Angels, 

He has only to look around, Si argumentum queerts circumspice ; he 
has only to feel and think, In the presence of the astronomy, and 
the philosophy, the humanity, and poetry of the age—the real age— 
he will hang his head with sick shame to think he ever raked among 
the dregs tor his subjects, and ‘‘drew his inspiration” from the 
‘‘fiery furnace” of insanity and passion, 








Josepx Joacum and Mad. Joachim, who lately had their 
sixth and last born child (a girl) christened at Aigen, near Salz« 
burg, where they have been stopping, return shortly to Berlin. ~— 
Hoch! 

A Remtniscence.—When Verdi, with his wife and Signora 
Stoltz, lately visited the Musical Exhibition at the Milan Con- 
servatory, he met Philip Herz, formerly celebrated as a pianist, 
and now well known as a pianoforte-maker, Sitting down at 
one of the instruments, Verdi played a few bars. “ Do you know 
that ?” he inquired, turning to Herz, “I should think I did,” 
replied the latter, with a smile, ‘It is the beginning of one of 
my youthful misdeeds, the ‘Capriccio in A.’” “I played it,” 
said Verdi, “ some thirty-five or thirty-six years ago, in this very 
room, when I wanted to enter the Conservatory, and I played 14 
so well, it seems, that I was unanimously rejected,” 
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ON BOARD THE “ AMARINTHA.” 
( Extracts from a short Holiday Log. ) 

On shore at Stranraer. Feeling like invaders or missionaries in 
disguise (very much in disguise), with, however, the consciousness 
that we have a boat within hail to take us away should the inhabi- 
tants object to our presence. We agree that Stranraer reminds us 
all of Ireland—that is, as we express it vaguely, it has a decidedly 
Trish character. On reflection, I fancy this is because we associate 
shoelessness and hatlessness—especially in children—with Ireland, 
at least in pictures, and in a stage crowd. 

(Inserted afterwards in my log.)—Apropos of the above observa- 
tion, I notice subsequently the peculiar tendency of our party, 
generally led by the Dean, who 1s avery much travelled man, to 

ick out all along the coast strikingly picturesque or peculiarly 

eautiful spots, as vividly recalling some totally different place 
either in Italy, or Switzerland, or Norway, or Germany, and so 
forth ; so that at last there is absolutely nothing of Scotland itself 
left worth mentioning. They’ve seen it all before somewhere else. 
‘It’s very like Switzerland,” says the Dean, ‘‘only,” he hastens to 
explain, with the air of a man accustomed to the highest society in 
the way of mountains, ‘“‘of course these Scotch ‘Bens’ are merely 
mountains in miniature.” Happy Thought.—‘ Little Bens.” After 
all, the Biggest Ben isn’t in Scotland—it’s at Westminster. 

Whenever the Dean catches sight of a pointed roof, a promontory, 
or a ruin with a background of fir-wood, he at once exclaims, ‘‘ Ah! 
Isn’t that like the Jungerwaus (or whatever the name may be that 
occurs to him at the moment) as one sees it from the Oberwazen 
Pass, eh?” The inquiry is usually directed to Hailsher, who has 
once accompanied the Dean on a walking-tour—the latter having 
been, as far as I can make out, generally several miles ahead, and 
taking giant strides. The Dean says he can’t get on without a walk. 
With a walk he can get on—at about six miles an hour. Happy 
Thought.—Dean Swift. 

Hailsher observes, with his usual suavity, that ‘‘A walk is the 
only time when he can’t get on with the Dean ;” whereat Bolby, 
who, as he is taking a good holiday at some one else’s expense, is 
determined to enjoy thoroughly everything said at his own, shakes 
with laughter, as he recalls with true British satisfaction some won- 
derful feats he has accomplished at home and abroad. Hailsher 
sometimes differs from the Dean about the similarity existing between 
certain places, and points out that what reminds the Dean of Switzer- 
land, reminds him of Italy, while the Composer invariably sticks to 
Germany and various views in the neighbourhood of Leipsic, with 
which nobody else is acquainted. What strikes Cullins above every- 
thing else is not the picturesque effect of changing light and shade 
on coast and sea, but that he himself should be there at all, ‘‘ among,” 
as he says, with an air of intense perplexity, ‘‘the very names one 
used as a boy to see on the map at school!” He can’t get over this. 
‘*What’s that place,” he asks. That’s Arran, or Bute, or Colonsay, 
as the case may be, is the answer. Whereat his astonishment is un- 
bounded. ‘* Why,” he exclaims, in a tone of annoyance, ‘why 
that’s in the map. I remember it well.” He almost seems inclined 
to quarrel with his host for not taking him to some place which he 
has not been familiarized with on the map in his early childhood. 

How painfully geography must have been impressed upon him! Or, 
has he thought up to now, when his education is being completed by 
a yachting trip, that maps were merely the product of a romantic 
and fertile genius who invented the places and names, and that, in 
fact, geography was a myth altogether, merely intended “ for the 
use of schools,” but having no practical value in after-life? After 
this discovery, which he makes on our second sailing-day, he is 
thoughtful and subdued for hours. It is as if another boyish illu- 
sion of his were dispelled for ever, 

Happy Thought.—I propose to the Composer a retrospective geo- 
graphical song, inspired by the first sight of Arran, Bute, &c., to 

of Liem Mappy Days.” This playful suggestion is met 

vs dy with **O:, bosh!” Cullins the Composer, when he has a 
musical idea which he is working out in his brain, is not a man to 
be trifled with : only it is difficult to tell, from any outward sign, 
the exact time when he és working out an idea, When he is 
peculiarly crusty, and retorts, ‘Oh, bosh!” it is pretty safe to 
assert that he is in a state of active composition. When he 
gradually, but vacantly, smiles, as if he were seeing angels some- 
where . . . . (Pretty idea this. Would suggest it to him, only 
he’s not smiling at the moment, when I’m making this note in my 
pocket-book) . . . he is beginning to unbend, evidently dis- 
missing the idea, politely with a bow as it were, asking it to call 
again when he can bestow more attention on it—then, he may be 
spoken to cautiously, yet with safety. From Stranraer we make an 
excursion to a pretty place, whose name I can’t distinctly catch, 
but which is so much talked about that I feel inclined to christen 
it—— Happy Thought,--Loch Jaw, 








Back to yacht. As, with the exception of the host, none of us 
have got exactly our own sea-legs on, but each one of us has, so to 
put it, got somebody else's, which even in this gently undulating 
movement he is not able to control, we seem naturally to take to 
sofas and siestas before dinner. We have sent telegrams (we have 
experienced a perfect mania for sending telegrams when on shore), 
we have procured a Scotsman—invaluable journal to the English 
tourist—and we have been unable to purchase either tomatoes or 
vegetable marrows at Stranraer. ‘We never take such things in 
this town,” replies the Greengrocer, gravely ; and we retire from 
the shop as if we'd inquired for something which can only be men- 
tioned with anything like propriety in an Act of Parliament for the 
Preservation of Public Morals. What that Scotch Greengrocer’s 
idea of tomatoes and vegetable marrows was, we failed to make out; 
but they were evidently somehow or other things which we ought 
to have been ashamed of ourselves for venturing to ask for in 
Stranraer. I never was so crestfallen in any shop, not to mention a 
Greengrocer’s! Imagine going in, as a perfect stranger, to a Green- 
grocer’s, and asking mildly, ‘‘ Have you got any tomatoes?” and 
then seeing everyone turn away—the girls running precipitately 
into the back parlour, the wife fainting, the lady-purchasers blush- 
ing, and the gentlemen customers frowning, and, on repeating the 
question timidly, the Greengrocer himself, a stern and severe man, 
probably an Elder of the Kirk, administers to us the grave and 
dignified rebuke, ‘‘ We never take such things in ¢his town!” We 
begged his pardon, and sneaked out. We didn’t say, ‘* We'll 
inquire somewhere else ”—we only looked at one another—Hailsher 
and myself, Hailsher blushing painfully, being a man who wouldn't 
hurt the feelings of a Thug if he could possibly avoid it, and 
stammering something to the effect that ‘he didn’t know—and 
only thought ”—and so we stumble one over another, abashed and 
ashamed, into the street. The sooner we are on board the boat the 
better. 

N.B. For North Britain generally —Never ask for tomatoes and 
vegetable marrows unless you see them in the window. I believe 
we only narrowly—or marrowly—escaped the violence of a justly, 
though to us unreasonably, incensed population. Now I think of 
it quietly, what could we have said to offend them? ‘Tomato, the 
Dean suggests, is associated with ‘‘ Sauce ;’’ but this is treating the 
matter too lightly. So we return to the yacht. Won't go on shore 
again. Make a note to this effect, seconded —harmoniously seconded 
for once—by the Composer. ‘* We must ask Hailsher to get on and 
sail—not to stay in the bay.” Jiappy thought.—Great opportunity 
I point out to Cullins for a song—"‘ Here we stay, in the Bay” —but 
he says it’s been done. I compliment him by saying, ‘‘ But not as 
you'd do it.” He replies to this ‘‘ Oh, bosh !” 

Note.—Clearly mustn't be fulsome with a Composer ; and then he 
is going to share my cabin for the next ten days. However, we 
agree to ask Hailsher ;—Please to sail With the gale From the Bay 
Where we stay, &c. ; or, ‘‘else,” says the Composer, grumblingly, 
as we toilette together in our cabin, previous to dinner, ‘‘I shall go 
back.” Happy Thought (commercial idea).—‘ Sail or Return.” 
Composer appreciates this, as he once published a song on those 


terms. He says he never heard of its sale, and he never got any 
return, Is he a disappointed man? And does the sea air bring, as 


it were, the grumblings out of him? Steward opens door, and says, 
** Dinner |” 

Henceforth I stick to the yacht. ‘* Never go back to Shore,” song 
for Composer. Also, historic song, ‘‘ My Pretty Jane Shore!” 
What a lot of ideas I give him! He pretends he won't have ‘em ; 
but I think he goes into corners, and notes ’ein down when I’m not 
looking.—JPunch. 








Hanover. —On the occasion of the Emperor Wilhelm’s visit here, 
to command the military manceuvres in the neighbourhood, a monster 
concert, in which fifteen bands of the 10th Army Corps took part, 
was given at Ripke’s Tivoli. 

Vienna.—Anton Dvorak’s comic opera, Der Dickschidel (The 
Blockhead ), is accepted at the Ringtheater.—Baron Hofmann, direc- 
tor of the Imperial Operahouse, thinks of discontinuing the Italian 
season in May and substituting a series of ‘‘model” German per- 
formances.—Two “ buffo” operas, Le Grain de Sable and Le Jour et 
la Nuit, hy Ch. Lecocq, will be performed this season at the Theater 
an der Wien, 

Bayreutu.—Most of the characters in Parsifal are now definitely 
cast. Winkelmann will impersonate the hero and Marian Brandt 
Kundry. Both have been studying here under Wagner himself. In 
order to avoid all possibility of the performances being interrupted, 
Wagner thinks of having the leading parts understudied, Vogl and 
Mdme Materna alternating with Winkelmann and Brandt, Scaria 
and Siehr with Reichmann and Beck, 
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HENRI VIEUXTEMPS.* 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The mortal remains of this distinguished artist were solemnly 
consigned on Sunday, the 28th August, to their last resting-place 
in the cemetery of his native town. They reached Verviers from 
Mustapha, Algiers, vid Paris, on the day before. An immense 
concourse of people, from far and near, had assembled to pay the 
last mark of respect to the Deceased, and witness the public 
funeral spontaneously and unanimously voted by the town which 
gave him birth. After being formed in the Rue de la Station, 
the procession started at half past two, p.m., taking the Rue de 
YHarmonie. All the gas-lamps, within which the gas was burn- 
ing, were wrapped round with crape along the line of route. 
The procession was thus constituted: a squadron of mounted 
gendarmes, followed by a detachment of the Civic Guard, 
headed by their drum-major; delegations from twenty 
different Choral Societies, with the flags of the Societies 
draped with crape; the “Harmonie” Society of Verviers, 
executing, as they went along, two posthumous compositions for 
the piano by Vieuxtemps himself, one of which he had 
entitled “Ma Marche funébre.” The two compositions were 
scored for the occasion by M. L. Kefer, Director of the Local 
Academy of Music. Then came the funeral car drawn by six 
horses with black trappings. At the back of the car there was a 
magnificent oaken wreath, bearing the words: “A Henri Vieux- 
temps, la Ville de Verviers,” while on either side were carried the 
numerous wreaths for which there was no place on the car itself, 
Behind the car walked two of the deceased Artist’s pupils: Isaye, 
Concertmeister at Berlin, and A. Voncken, Professor of the School 
of Music and the State Normal School, the former bearing the 
great Artist’s violin, the latter his many orders and decorations. 
Beside them walked Boland, a workman, bearing a withered 
wreath, with the inscription: “ Les Ovuris d’Vervi a Henri Vieux- 
temps.” The wreath had been presented by the operatives of 
Verviers to Vieuxtemps on the occasion of a musical entertain- 
ment got up for the benefit of one of their number. The 
Deceased highly valued this simple token of humble gratitude, 
and it hung over his head when he breathed his last. The chief 
mourner was Maximilian Vieuxtemps, his son. Behind him 
came his brothers, Lucien, Ernest, and Jules, and his son-in-law, 
Dr Landowski, followed by a large number of artistic celebrities, 
Belgian and foreign, including Servais, Colyns, Steveniers, Van 
der Heyden, Cornélis, Radoux, Hutoy, Henrothay, Verken, Von 
den Boorn, Nauss (delegate from the city of Cologne), Lecloux 
(brother of Vieuxtemps’ first master), and many others. The 
corners of the pall were held by Dupont and Radoux, represent- 
ing respectively the Conservatory of Brussels and that of Liége ; by 
Ortmans, for the town of Verviers; and Tasté, for its Musical 
Societies. The two gentlemen last named were replaced at inter- 
vals by members of the College and Communal Council, In 
the Place du Martyr, the procession stopped in front of a plat- 
form erected before the statue of Chapuis, the Burgomaster, Ort- 
mans-Hauzeur, and M. Radoux delivering orations, A chorus of 
some 200 voices then sang a funeral cantata, composed for the 
occasion by Kefer, and the procession again moved forward, On 
reaching the cemetery, the coffin, after some valedictory words 
from Ortmans, was lowered into the grave, 

Verviers, Sept, 7, 

enna) ass 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent, ) 


We have had fétes during the last three days, because the local 
authorities voted a large sum of money to inaugurate a statue to 
the memory of Frederic Sauvage, a Boulonnais by birth, who is 
supposed to have invented the screw-propeller for vessels. Hereally 
only adapted a former invention; died in 1857 ; and was buried 
in a pauper’s grave in Paris. The remains were brought here 
with great pomp in 1872, and now a three days’ féfe in his honour 
has taken place, The details are too numerous to mention, but, 
of course, 1 must observe the musical part of the programme. 
On Monday there was a representation, gratuite, of La Malade 
Imaginaire at the Theatre ; concerts, gratis, at the Casino; grand 





* Delayed in transmission, 





balls everywhere, and fireworks galore. I must mention, with 
especial praise, the concert got up at the Etablissement des 
Bains, under the supervision of Herr Reichardt, president of the 
local Academy of Music and the Société Philharmonique. All 
the societies and bands in the town assisted. I think there must 
have been 300 performers, and an audience of 3,000. The pro- 
gramme was rather too long, but I must notice the excellent sing- 
ing of Mdlle Décroy in a solo, and in a duo with Mdme Faye, of 
whom she is a pupil; that of Mdme Faye herself, and of M. 
Thierry, baryton de Opéra Comique. Enfin! the concert was a 
crowning success to the féte. 

I will write to you about the Theatre, &c,, next week, but can- 
not close my letter without alluding, with pleasure, to a concert at 
the Town Hall, Folkestone, on Friday, September 9th, given by 
the Société Musicale de Boulogne, under the direction of M. 
Tarrame, for the benefit of English sailors wrecked in the recent 
gales in the north. It was a great success. Honneur aux Fran- 
cais | X. T.R, 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sept. 14. 





MISSING.* 


Along the river’s bank he rode 
To guard his midnight post, 

The camp lay sleeping in his rear, 

The night was dark, the foe drew near 
The ford by which he cross'd. 


Twixt earth and sky he saw the scouts 

As o’er the ridge they came ; 
The Trooper’s challenge, ‘‘ Who goes there?” 
Was answered on the midnight air 

With flash of steel and flame. 


With stirring blast he roused the camp, 
Then, plunging in the tide, 

And drifting down the stream afar, 

He heard the mingled shouts of war | 





Arise from either side. 


Ere morning dawned, the foe had fled, 
All bloodless was the fray, 

But, missing from the muster roll, 

One Trooper answered not the call— 
Far down the stream he lay, 


* Copyright. WETSTAR. 























Witstaprs.—On the 27th ult., previous to the competition of 
Choral Associations (men’s voices), from all parts of Germany, a 

rand concert was given by the local Association in celebration of 
its 40th anniversary. Next day the Associations marched in pro 
cession to the Festival Hall, where, after the ‘‘ wine of honour ” had 
been duly handed round, the ‘‘tourney of song” commenced at four 
o'clock p.m., the Frankfurt Teachers’ Association carrying off the 
first prize ; the Regensburgh Liederkranz, the second; the Cologne 
Sangerkreis, the third; and the Bonn Male Choral Association, the 
fourth, On the morning of the following day the proceedings were 
continued by seven other Associations, when the first prize was 
awarded to the ‘‘ Hilaria,” from Aix-la-Chapelle ; the second to the 
Singverein, from Nuremberg; the third to the Singverein, irom 
Mayence ; and the fourth to that from Wiirzburg, In the afternoon, 
Associations from Hanover, Cologne, Solingen, Gratz, Diisseldorf, 
Mayence, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine entered the lists, Hanover 
bore away the first prize ; Gratz, the second ; Mayence, the third } 
and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the fourth, The final contest took 
lace on the 30th August, the six Associations from Frankfort,, 
Regensburg, Nuremberg, Hanover, and Gratz, which had won 
first or second prizes, alone being admitted to compete, ‘The first 
prize, a large gold medal, the gift of the Emperor Wilhelm, and 1,800 
marks, fell to Hanover ; the second, a gold medal, presented by the 
Prince von Hohenzollern, and 1,200 marks, to Gratz. Sports u, on 
Nero’s Hill and a trip on the Rhine to Niederwald wound up a 
delightful meeting, 
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MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


This is the season of provincial musical festivals, and already 
our columns have contained full particulars concerning that held 
in the ancient city of Worcester. Soon there will be occasion to 
speak of another, given in Norwich; while, during the week, 
musical doings of a festive character are taking place at Oswestry, 
presently to be followed by grand performances at Huddersfield. 
There is no indication whatever that these autumnal gatherings 
are losing their hold upon the public. The signs, indeed, are all 
the other way. It is true that musical festivals once prevailed 
where now there are none, but it is also a fact that in places which 
formerly knew them not know them, at the present moment, very 
well indeed. The institution, moreover, is not only strong enough 
to hold its own, but displays the vitality essential to growth. This 
is somewhat remarkable under the circumstances, because, while 
musical culture advances with rapid strides, modern facilities of 
travel furnish provincial amateurs with all the means of gratify- 
ing refined tastes which the metropolis can boast. Years ago 
amateurs had to organize a festival in their own locality, or in a 
very considerable measure to exist without the highest forms of 
music. Railways have changed all that, yet festivals are 
as popular as ever in towns which do not, like Manchester, enjoy 
perennial artistic life. To this result many causes contribute. 
Generally there is a charity to benefit ; often the amateur element 
is so strong as to demand a supreme manifestation, and not 
unfrequently local rivalry, or a kind of civic espritde corps, becomes 
a factor in the case. On one point, however, there is perfect 
uniformity. Whether the scene be Birmingham, Norwich, 
Bristol, Leeds, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, or any other 
place, a consensus of opinion respecting the artistic value of musical 
festivals exists. As to the social benefits they confer local judg- 
ment may be taken as conclusive, since none other could possibly 
rest upon so sound a basis of knowledge. In the matter of artistic 
worth, equal weight can hardly be attached to it, but, after all, 
unanimity of conviction goes for something. For ourselves, 
seeing how it accords with observation and experience, we accept 
unanimity as proof in the case. Our views upon the matter in 
question have never been undecided or vacillating. We have 
seen, and continue to see, in the provincial musical festival, as at 
present conducted, a most important means towards the end of 
universal culture, and we hold that the day will be one of ill-omen 
when, if ever, the institution wanes in public favour. 

It may be necessary to inform the vast majority, even of 
interested persons, that the worth of solemnities like that cele- 
brated in Worcester last week does not meet with entire recogni- 
tion. The silence of contented and unquestioning acquiescence is 
broken from time to time by voices of strange accent and intona- 
tion, protesting that everybody is wrong on the point, and that 
the time has at last come when the verdict of Wisdom—of course 
as uttered by the voices in question—must be delivered and 
heeded. We will not trouble to enquire with pains into the 
identity of those who raise this protest, but may take for granted 
that investigation would reveal them either as observers who have 
missed the facts or as reasoners who have failed in their deduc- 
tions. In matters of this sort there is a good deal of evolution 
going on akin to the Teutonic process, which made “inner con- 
sciousness ” atone for ignorance of natural history. Nothing could 
possibly be easier, or less likely to end in truth, When, therefore, 
men, knowing little about provincial musical life, and having no 
experience of provincial festivals, assail them from data supplied 
by pure imagination, their conduct may be admirable for its 
audacity, but their conclusions are only fit for jest. Assailants of 
the typical English festival censure it for what it is, and again 
for what it is not. In the first case, they complain of undue 
attention to a few standard works, such as The Messiah and Elijah, 
and ask of what possible interest an occasion can be which devotes 
itself largely to things like these? Underlying the query we see 
delightful ignorance of the first step to be taken by those who 
would judge aright. The objector really puts the question for 
himself, and not as the mouthpiece of the local public, who are 
primarily and chiefly concerned. He, possibly a blasé Londoner 
—scornfully inquires what interest standard works, performed 
in @ country town, have for him. None at all, perhaps, but that 
is scarcely the point. The local public, not the blasé Londoner, 

support the festival, wherefore the question really should be, Do 
the local public find Zvijah and The Messiah works of interest? 











There is only one answer. In point of fact the standard oratorios, 
often so gratuitously sneered at, alone make festivals possible, 
while the pecuniary gain accruing from their presentation is not 
seldom turned aside to meet the loss attendant upon novelty, 
Objectors will hardly go so far as to say that music lovers, with 
limited opportunities, get no good by listening to a triennial per- 
formance of Handel's or Mendelssohn’s masterpiece. They may, 
it is true, lament the weak appreciation of pathos which delights 
in “He was despised,” and the infirm dramatic faculty that 
revels in the scene on Mount Carmel. Beyond this the most 
reckless hardihood would shrink from going openly, whatever, in 
its secret mind, it may feel disposed to do. We must not, how- 
ever, delude ourselves with any notion of finality in the campaign 
now going on against the great acknowledged masters of music. 
Attacks upon the standard oratorios at provincial festivals are 
blows delivered in the cause which sneers at Handel as “ anti- 
quated,” at Haydn and Mozart as “infantine,” and at Mendels- 
sohn as “ weak,” and those who join in such attacks may be 
credited with a willingness to push them home as far as possible. 
Happily, the great public remain unconscious of, and unaffected 
by, the teachings of “superior persons.” They crowded to hear 
The Messiah last week in unprecedented numbers, almost patheti- 
cally unaware that they should have felt no interest in the work. 
Again, we find it urged against the average provincial festival 
that the change which has come over English musical taste is 
unrecognized, and that novelties of fresh interest and command- 
ing importance are neglected. Here let us point out, in the first 
instance, a partial begging of the question. Who admits with- 
out further proof that English musical taste has suffered a 
“change”? Certainly we do not, and shall require demonstration 
before troubling to argue the duty of its recognition, The 
imputed change is, of course, in favour of the modern school of 
incoherence and bluster, of formlessness and vain babblings—all 
sound and no sense—the school whose professors think to advance 
an art when they drive the soul out of music and galvanize the 
body into convulsive attitudes. If the adherents of this cause 
believe that they have made any impression worth speaking about 
on the English public they never were further from the truth, 
The music of Teutonic “higher development” may be received 
with shoutings in our great cities, but there are always Germans 
enough in such places to raise a patriotic noise, and compromise 
English opinion. For our countrymen, let the rapid subsidence 
of the Wagner fever, after curiosity had been gratified, speak 
with convincing force. The charge against English festivals, 
that they neglect contemporary novelties of commanding 
importance, appears to us, assuming that such novelties exist, in 
the light of an absurdity. Asa matter of fact, unfamiliar works 
of reputed value are continually being brought forward, But 
waiving this point, it is sufficient to urge that a musical 
festival must be carried out as a commercial transaction, with due 
precaution against loss and careful observation of the taste pre- 
vailing among those who buy tickets. Would objectors have it 
otherwise? If so, why do they not reduce their principles to 
practice, and organize a festival which shiall be sesthetically cor- 
rect from their point of view and, almost of certainty, financially 
ruinous? Assuming that they did so, or, which they would greatly 
prefer, that someone did so for them, no gain could possibly accrue. 
The new lights would shine not only in a dark but in a deserted 
place ; and the new oracles speak where there were none to hear. 
“ Let us clear our minds of cant” upon this matter. Public taste 
can neither be dictated to, nor “rushed;” it must be coaxed and 
gently led, if haply even that prove feasible. Imagine the 
laughter which would go round were a leader of public opinion to 
insist that, at the present juncture, drapers should keep Bradford 
goods only. Yet, this would be no more foolish than calling upou 
festival managers to offer their patrons music about which they 
do not care, while withholding that they love. For ourselves, we 
could desire the existence amongst us of a more active musical 
life and a keener curiosity in artistic concerns, but, failing these 
things, we are satisfied with our English festivals, believing that, 
while substantially reflecting prevalent musical taste, they are 
steadily preparing the way for larger development and fuller and 
nobler achievement.—-D. 7. 








Mr Candidus has renewed his engagement at the Frankfort Opera: 
house for another year, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. (Guascow).—A day too late (as usual). 

Guy OF THE GLACIERS.—Go on consuming the Decline and Fall. 
A better chasse than Captain Strong could not be invented, unless 
you prefer that Fanny Bolton, who could never have been Mrs 
Arthur Pendennis. Read Wellbore St Clair Baddeley of the tribes 
of Algernon and Oscar, Or, rather, don’t. 


pias MARRIAGE. 


On August 23rd, at 20, Westbury Road, Westbourne Square, 
GracE Linpo to Jutivs VALERY. 
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4n Memoriam. 
CHARLES LAMB KENNEY. 
Died, August 25. 
Godson of Lamb, and foster son of France, 
Their whim and wit less in his work than play ; 


But, sayer of good things, his happy chance 
Left only good things to be said to-day. 


Punch. 








Wines. 
The snow of Russia melted into mud 
About the body of an emperor slain. 
The snow of Russia melted like a chain 
Beneath the dripping blood. 
In March it rains. So fell the warm red rain 
That day—— How long shall Russia’s chains remain ? 


In hot July—the eve of the great ‘‘ fourth ”— 

The hot blood fell from a great good man near slain 
In that republic men say knows no chain : 

And East, West, South, and North, 

Men seem to hear the poor pulse wax and wane. 
How long shall Gartield linger in his pain ? 


Hopeless, they laid him at the door of Death 
Ten weeks of glorious suffering ago ; 

The door is neither shut nor open—Lo, 

Men watch with bated breath 

To see if he whose honour knows no stain 
Shall cross the threshold or come back again. 


September 11. Junops. 











Ir is reported that Sarah Bernhardt will give a series of per- 
formances in Florence, either at the Pagliano or the Pergola. 


Covent Garpren PrRoMENADE Concerts.—The symphony 
given by Mr Gwyllym Crowe on Wednesday last was Mendelssohn’s 
Italian,” the concerto, again Beethoven’s C minor, with the 
same pianist = Timanoff), Ernst’s fantasia on Ofello was 
played to fee ection by Mr Carrodus. The other orchestral 
pieces in the first part of the programme were a minuet and 
og ahien t Lond the — to Rosamunde (Schubert), and 
sehuts (Weber), The singers were Miss Mary Davies 

and Mr Trank Boyle, ' . . 





MUSICAL EAR AND KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC, AS 
ALLIED TO TOUCH, &c., IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
(Continued from page 581. ) 


In order to practice the ear, test its capabilities; improving and 
enlarging its powers (all in affinity, and necessary to a really edu- 
cated touch), it will now be my first consideration to endeavour to 
point out. 

It may be that a person may have (out of the four properties 
of the ear) the ear for Tune—with the ear for Tune, one 
can but feel, that the other faculties are dormant for want of 
exercising—and a student having the ear for Tune, ought surely, 
after gaining a theoretical knowledge of ‘Time, be 
able to regulate his ear for Time, so as to understand and 
feel this Punctuation in Music—the knowledge of Time 
(to those with the ear for Tune), seems to create the feeling for 
Time. So, in combinations; the thorough knowledge of Har- 
mony—to be able to anatomize Chords, as you would the 
words of your language—to tell the component parts of a Chord, 
as you would the letters of a word—this knowledge, if understood, 
and “ felt out,” must extend the powers of the ear for combinations, 
(The ear may have been confined to the single line.) We may 
almost quote from Mrs Glass’s Cookery Book—on roasting a 
hare: First—“ Catch your Air” (I use the cockney Orthography, 
the right use of the H depends on the ear.) But, if any one is 
able to catch an air by the ear, he may be able to add all the other 
little condiments of ‘Time, combinations, and locality—a confined 
ear (that is, confined to one part), is shown very often in singers, 
who, as a rule, consider it prejudicial to their health and voice, to 
study too much. These happy creatures (particularly the fair 
sex), will sing their own part, perfectly in tune, and play their 
accompaniment with false Harmonies, Xc., looking so charming 
and amiable all the time—and, if told about such things, would 
say, laughingly, “ Ah! you are too particular ” (I certainly could 
not return the compliment); and yet singers, I have found to 
be invariably kind. If ever I wrote a cadenza, or any little orna- 
mentation for them, they seemed to give me as much homage as if 
I had written a Sinfonia. Lady amateurs have often said to me 
that they go to the Opera, to listen to the cadences of great sing- 
ers, and give as a reason for so doing, that of course every 
vocalist took such pains with their cadences, they were so finished. 
If ignorance is bliss !—but can it be bliss, to listen in that sort of 
fashion, with the air of a professed critic—astounding! That 
many possess a good ear (having all the four properties), without 
being aware of it, till they have proved it to themselves—that 
even a defective ear may be improved, I feel convinced, by 
experience, is quite possible, I could relate several instances 
—amongst others, I have known pupils, intelligent, clever, 
industrious, and I trust (for their own sake) sincere to themselves, 
and to me also—deserving, I consider, the highest encouragement— 
for in their study they must have found several discouragements ; 
yet it is only by fully probing the disease, that we can find out 
the remedy. I am generally informed that these young ladies could 
sing in Tune with a choir, but were, unfortunately, inaccurate 
in their playing of harmonies and on the Pianoforte. Some study 
the violin (much to their credit, be it said,) an excellent thing 
for the ear for locality; then have scored, and then arranged 
(for a second pianoforte) the accompaniments to their concerted 
Music; then, after having practised their part, with the second 
pianoforte, and occasionally playing the second pianoforte, 
(their own condensation from the Score) in order to know 
what others were playing while they are performing their 
own part, and, therefore, studying the anatomy of the whole 
work, so as to be able to understand when accompanying, being 
accompanied, or taking a part. And it is not sufficient to know 
this theoretically ; it must be realized and felt in the “mind’s 
ear ”—all this had better be done before playing it—hearing the 
Music, on paper (in the mind’s ear), realizing this at first by 
actual performance, and then letting the mind dwell on this, after 
the performance—this is the way to try and live in music. All 
who wish to be real musicians should try and compose. It is, of 
course, certain that all have not the power of invention; but, still 
the effort to produce will do good, to those who wish to appreciate 
the beauties of composers generally. All this cultivation of mind 
and feeling has decided effect on the Touch; the intelligent 
listener understands, feels, and sympathises with the thus educated 
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performer. It is wonderful, all this—and yet so true. It has 
been said that the true test of our faculties is the effect we pro- 
duce on others; and yet how often it happens that many fail in 
expression ; fear seizes them when appearing before others, rob- 
bing them of their self-possession, and disqualifying from feeling 
quietly, and judging correctly. But there is nothing more likely 
to give confidence than a thorough understanding and feeling 
what you are doing—to throw yourself into your Music—the 
mechanical manipulation being so perfectly under control that 
there would not be one thought to be bestowed on the execution 
except as a means, 
W. H. Homes. 
(To be continued. ) 
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SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.* 
(Continued from page 586. ) 
i. 

In work wholly based on research, work like that which I have 
undertaken and which is executed day by day, the writer runs the 
chance of making unexpected discoveries somewhat late. Yet 
it is important to mention them, tl:ough they ought properly to 
have been included in a previous chapter. This is what has now 
happened to me. I had occasion to say a few words concerning 
the fétes got up in 1581 to celebrate the Duc de Joyeuse’s mar- 
riage with Marguerite of Lorraine. Here is a detail not then 
known to me and bearing on the matter of which I am treating : 
the money expended for music. “ The King gave Ronsard and 
Baif for the fine music arranged by them and the verses they 
wrote, to each of them two thousand crowns, and promised to pay 
the bridegroom in two years four hundred thousand crowns as the 
bride’s dowry.”+ In other words, at the present value of money, 
Ronsard and Baif received 25,000 francs, if we reckon the crown 
as worth only three francs twelve sous. I say nothing here of the 
ballet music, for which Beaulieu was paid separately; the fact 
was worth mentioning. There is another matter to which I must 
go back with reference to Leonora Baroni, of whom I spoke in 
the preceding chapter. Madme de Motteville, in her interesting 
Memoirs, frequently speaks of the celebrated vocalist. 

‘*The Queen,” she says somewhere or other, ‘‘ determined to 
spend the hot weather at Ruel, at the Duchess of Aiquillon’s ” 
(1644). ‘‘ She amused herself by taking a walk every evening, and, 
while in this delicious place, often made Signora Leonora, a virtuosa 
whom the Cardinal” (Richelieu) ‘‘ had sent for from Italy, and whose 
voice was very fine, sing to her.” 

The illustrious Leonora, as she is called by Maugars, Prior of 
Saint-Pierre-l’ynac, violist to Cardinal Richelieu, received, as 
exceptional pay, one hundred francs an evening from the Queen’s 
privy purse. She was, moreover, boarded and lodged in the 
chateau, besides having a carriage and lackeys. Whether she 
sang or no, this remuneration was certain, without taking into 
account the presents made her by her royal auditress, A hundred 
francs an evening in 1644! That is tosay: more than Mdlle 
Bilbaut-Vauclielet receives at the Opéra-Comique, for Leonora 
Baroni’s hundred francs would now represent, at the lowest 
figure, five hundred. If, in addition, the charming Diva of the 
Opéra-Comique wanted a carriage, Jackeys, and a chateau, like 
her illustrious predecessor, she would have to pay for them out of 
her own purse and not out of that of her manager, M. Carvalho, 
who, gallant as he is, would not go so far as to quite empty his 
strong box to pay for the fair and graceful artist’s vocal embellish- 
ments. It is true the charming Arlette does not play the theorbo, 
but she is as good a violinist as she is a perfect musician, and we 
may say of her what Maugars said of his idol, Baroni: 

“T will content myself with simply telling you that she is 
endowed with a fine wit, and that she possesses an exquisite judg- 
ment for discerning good music, which she understands perleoiiy 
well, being even a composer herself, so that she is absolute mis- 
tress of what she sings, pronouncing and expressing marvellously 
the sense of the words,” 

Though stingy to the last degree, Mazarin felt that, for the sake 
of a few hundred crowns, it would not do to stop the lyric drama 
in its upward flight, so, at his own expense, or, rather, that of 








* From Le Ménestrel, 
$ Histoire de! Opéra, par Durey de Noinville, re Edition, 








the Royal Treasury, he sent to Italy for a second company of 
singers. They arrived in 1647, and began on the 23rd February 
with an opera of which the name has not come down to us. Some 
time afterwards, however, that is: on the 5th March, they played 
in the theatre built by Richelieu in the Palais Royal, P. Rossi’s 
Orfeo ed Eurydice, five hundred and fifty thousand francs being 
expended to put it on the stage! Five hundred and fifty thousand 
francs to get up a ballet-opera nearly two centuries and a half 
ago! We must confess that our modern wnpresarw are very 
scurvy beings compared with Cardinal Mazarin! It is true that 
the State paid. . 

We know nothing with any certainty of the sum received by 
the ladies; it is assumed, however, that they had fifty francs 
as “ gratification,” but this would be very little, if, as Castil- 
Blaze asserts, the second company was superior to the first, which, 
as I have said, included in its ranks Locatelli, Bertolazzi, and 
Gabrielli. Fifty francs! Mazarin all over! The smallest lady- 
star at a Café-Concert would contemptuously reject the wretched 
amount if anyone were to offer it her for coming and singing him 
something highly spiced. I recollect that, twelve or fourteen 
years since, Mdile Zulma Bouffar, whom, however, I am far from 
confounding with the diva of a café, was engaged at the Casino 
Vichy. She sang the “ Coucou” with enormous success, and was 
very angry because the conductor, poor Bernardin, now dead, had 
put her down at only a hundred francs a night, her expenses, of 
course, being paid. M. Caillon—also dead—a manager as intelli- 
gent as generous, theught like the lady that the sum was in- 
sufficient and telegraphed to her that it was doubled. I hasten 
to state that times are happily changed for Mdlle Bouffar, who 
has become one of our great stars for buffo-opera and fairy 
spectacle. Her salary is no longer counted by hundreds but by 
thousands of franes, as shown by the letter she wrote some years 
ago to the Chronicler of the Gaulois to rectify a statement of his, 
We append the letter as legal evidence : 

“ Luc-sur-Mer, 18th August. 

‘* Sir, —You conclude your yesterday’s theatrical intelligence with 
a piece of news containing two inaccuracies, which it is important 
for me to have rectified, as regards myself. 1. My terms at the 
Gaité for the performances of Le Roi Carotte, are 54,000 and not 
30,000 francs, as you state; 2, A reduction, to which you assert I 
consented, of 40 instead of 150 francs a night, was never proposed 
tome, Ina word, my engagement has never suffered any modifica- 
tion. Please insert this rectification, and believe me yours truly, 

Z. Bourrar.” 

But to return to Monsignor Mazarin’s fair victims, I do not 
find that his cardinalistic niggardliness prevented them from living 
in grand style, and even from liberally assisting the poor. Locatelli 
was very charitable and had plenty of masses said, It is not iny 
place to determine by what miracles of economy they all solved 
the problem of indulging in superfluities, when their manager did 
not give them enough to pay for necessaries; I simply register 
the fact that they lived like princesses, and that the cases of pro- 
digality recorded of modern lady singers are mere instances of 
avarice compared with the luxurious caprices of the virtuosas of 
whom I am speaking. 

I will here insert a parenthesis to put a question to the erudite 
in musical matters; Whose, after all, was Orfeo ed Euridice? 
Must we put it among M. F’. Rossi's effects, as Castil Blaze main- 
tains, or among Zarlino’s, as some others affirm, Is it Monteverde’s 
work, played at Mantua in 1608, as M. Félix Clément says? Or 
is it, as M. G. Chouquet believes, by none of these composers ? 
I hoped to find an answer to my question in the account published 
by Renaudot in the number of La Gaze/te de France for the 8th 
March, 1647, but he contents himself with merely praising the 
work in enthusiastic terms, His notice takes up twelve pages 
and would fill more than twenty-five feuilleton columns of a large 
paper at the present day, Here is the title: 

“LA REPRESENTATION 
NAGUERES FAITE DEVANT LEURS MAJESTEZ 
Dans le Palais-Royal de la tragi-comédie 
d’Orphée en musique et vers italiens. 
Avec les merveilleux changements 
de thédtre, les machines ct autres 
Inventions jusqu’a présent inconnues 
En France.” 


In the twelve quarto pages the names of the euthors do no} 
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occur once. I shall not attempt to decide this question of lyric 
paternity, but will merely observe to Castel Blaze, who attributes 
the work to Frangois Rossi, that is: to the Abbé Francois Rossi, 
canon of the metropolitan church at Barri, that, having been born 
about 1645, the dignitary in question would have been somewhat 
puzzled to write an opera in 1647, It is worthy of remark that 
Fétis does not venture to ascribe the score to Zarlino; he contents 
himself by quoting the opinion entertained by Betinelli. 

With regard to this same work, Scarron was far from sharing 
Renaudot’s sentiments, and I must beg permission to quote the 
Mazarinade, in which the celebrated cripple, to employ a term of 
the present day, wires into (empoigne) both score and ballet. It 
is to Mazarin that the lines are addressed by Louis XIV.’s prede- 
cessor—as husband of Mdme de Maintenon :— 

‘*Outre cette vertu de coq, 
On le tient inventeur du troc, * 
Du beau jeu du trente et quarante, 
De certaine chaise roulante, 
Autre cheval de Pacolet, 
Et de plus de ce cher ballet 
Ce beau, mais malheureux Orphée, 
Ou, pour mieux parler, ce Morphée, 
Puisque tant de monde y dormit ; 
Ma foi, ce beau chef-d’ceuvre mit 
En grand crédit ton Eminence, 
Ou pluté6t ton impertinence !” 

Mazarin paid no attention to the critics, but went on with his 
work of lyrical importation, and let us add that he was right. 
Artists should be grateful to him, for in this instance Anne of 
Austria’s admirer was working for them more than for anyone 
else. But the above is a very long cadence for anything not 
always in the usual key of my morceau ; I will at once return to 
the Jatter, and the chronicler Loret shall enable me to do so. This 
rhyming historian was not chary, it must be confessed, of his praise 
of fair vocalists, He lavishes his incomparable’s and marvellous’es 
on all he mentions. Thus, when describing a féte given by Cardinal 
Mazarin to the Duke of Mantua on the 15th September, 1655, he 
expresses himself as follows :— 

** Avec la beauté des paroles, 
Les voix, les luths, et les violes, 
Et les clavecins mémement 
Agirent tous divinement, 
L'incomparable La Varenne 
Y chanta comme une siréne ; 
La signore Anne, d’autre part 
A lauditoire aussi fit part 
Des merveilles dont elle enchante 
Quand elle parle ou qu’elle chante.” 

( To be continued.) 
0) 


PROVINCIAL, 

Worcester.—At the early morning services at the Cathedral last 
week, the Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester took part 
as usual, At these services an opportunity was afforded the public 
of hearing some of the masterpieces of English church music, ancient 
and modern composers being both represented. ‘Thus, Dr Croft’s 
‘We will rejoice,” and ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,” of Orlando 
Gibbons, each in its way quite unique, were given, as well as Dr 
Stainer’s fine anthem, ‘I saw the Lord sitting on a throne,” and Sir 
F, Ouseley’s touching composition, ‘‘Is it nothing to you?” The 
evening service, sung by the Worcester Choir alone, included 
anthems by Dr Wesley and Sir John Goss. On Thursday morning 
a new service, composed by Mr C. H. Lloyd, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, was introduced. A list of the services :—Sunday : Holy 
Communion at 8, at 10 Morning Prayer and Holy Communion, 
Wesley’s Creed, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Judge me, O God. Monday: 
Service, non-choral. Tuesday morning: Garrett in D and Croft’s 
‘We will rejoice.” Tuesday afternoon: Garrett in D and Goss’s 
anthem, ‘O taste and see.” Wednesday morning : Croft in A and 
anthem, ‘‘ Hosanna” (Gibbons). Wednesday afternoon : Colborne 
in D and anthem, ‘From the rising of the sun” (Ouseley), Thurs- 
day morning: Lloyd in A flat and anthem, ‘‘I saw the Lord” 
(Stainer). Thursday afternoon: Smart in G and anthem, ‘‘O Lord, 
my God” (Wesley). Friday morning: Gibbons in F and anthem, 
“Is it nothing to you?” (Ouseley), The Holy Communion was 
— each morning at seven o’clock, from Monday to Saturday, 
inclusive, 


* A game of cards in which certain cards trump the rest, 














Taunton.—An open-air concert was given by the members of 
the Taunton Philharmonic Association on Thursday afternoon, 
September 8th, in the ‘beautiful grounds at Belmont, which, by 
permission of Mr J. Marshall, were thrown open to the society. The 
conductor was Mr T. J. Dudeney, and the programme comprised 
selections from the works of Mendelssohn, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Auber, and other eminent composers. Where all the pieces were 
rendered so effectively it would be invidious to particularize, but 
‘‘The maiden of the ‘Fleur-de-lis,’” ‘‘ Summer with your genial 
noons,” ‘‘ Near the town of Taunton Dean” (arranged by the con- 
ductor), and ‘‘ Ye birds that flit,” are deserving of special mention. 
The band of the West Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, under Band- 
master F. J. Cheek, assisted, and their performances were much 
appreciated. 

BIRKENHEAD,—On Friday, Sept. 9, the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards gave a concert at the Theatre Royal, in connection with the 
Agricultural Show. There was a crowded attendance, including the 
Mayor (Mr William Laird), Mr D. MacIver, M.P., the Hon. W. 
Tollemache, M.P., Mr H. J. Tollemache, M.P., and others of the 
élite of the borough. ‘The vocalists were Mdme Billinie Porter and 
Mr R. E. C. Batty, who were in good voice, and sang exceedingly 
well, Mr F. Haworth accompanied. The ae solo players 
were Mr Hancock (clarionet), Mr Pougher (flute), Mr Nice (piccolo), 
Mr Frye (petit-clarionet), Mr Webster (bassoon), Mr Cody (cornet), 
Mr Hamilton (horn), Mr Webb (trombone), Messrs Bowine and 
Darnley (euphonium). Mr C. Thomas conducted. Several pieces 
were ‘‘ encored,” and the concert was a great success. 

MarGate.—The concerts at the Assembly Room last week were 
well attended. In addition to the excellent orchestral performances, 
the vocal department was well represented by Miss Alice Clyfforde, 
Mdme Frances Brooke, Sig. G. J. Rubini, and Mr Theodore Distin. 
On Saturday evening Sig. Rubini gave a serenade, ‘‘ My lady sleeps,” 
by George Gear (accompanied by the composer), which obtained a 
recall and an enthusiastic encore. 

JERSEY. — The concerts given by Mrs Sicklemore and Mdme 
Bradshaw MacKay have been eminently successful this season. 
The first was under the patronage of His Excellency Major-General 
and the Hon. Mrs Nicholson. Mrs Sicklemore’s voice is as fine as 
ever. Her singing of an Italian aria, ‘‘ Alla Stella confidente,” and 
an English ballad proved this. Mdme MacKay was unfortunately 
indisposed and could not appear at the concert under notice, but 
the musicianly intelligence of Mrs Sicklemore, who undertook the 
parts assigned to Mrs MacKay in the concerted pieces, enabled the 
programme to be carried out nearly in its integrity. Messrs Guy 
and Forrington were the gentlemen singers ; Mdme Hardie (pianist) 
and M. Albert (violoncellist) the instrumentalists. 

Giascow.—Mr Sims Reeves’ farewell appearances in Glasgow 
have just been officially announced. There are to be given on 
Monday, 10th Oct., a grand ballad concert ; Thursday, 13th Oct., 
a miscellaneous concert; and Monday, 17th Oct., an opera, Guy 
Mannering. 

York.—The Great Hall of the Fine Art Institution was filled on 
Wednesday evening, September 7, when a concert was given by the 
following artists: Mdmes Lemmens-Sherrington and Enriquez, Messrs 
Redfern Hollins and Bridson. Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington was in 
excellent voice and gave ‘‘ From mighty kings ” in her most impres- 
sive manner. Mdme Enriquez made quite a hit with a new sacred 
song by Signor Pinsuti, ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” and Mr Bridson gave 
Ignace Gibsone’s ‘‘Two Recruits” with so much spirit, that the 
audience would willingly have heard it again, The accompanist was 
Mr Frederic Cliffe. 








Miss Anna Bock, the accomplished young American pianist, has 
postponed her intended visit to Europe this autumn, having signed 
a contract with Herr Theodore Herrmann for a seven months’ tour 
(with M. Dengremont, the violinist), through the United States, 


Canada, Havanna, &c. Miss Bock will be in London, however, in 
the course of next summer. 


PROMENADE Concrrts AT HeNGieR’s Crrqur.—The concerts 
at this establishment have been resumed, with Miss Hope Glenn, 
Mdmes Shipway, Norman Stuart, and Mary Cummings, Messrs 
Webb, F. Wood, and Henry Pyatt as vocalists. The instru- 
mentalists have been Messrs Clinton (cornet), W. H. Levey 
(violin), Vorzanger (saxaphone), (iuilmartin (euphonium), and 
Miss Lillie Albrecht (pianist)—all more or less successful, Miss 
Albrecht especially, her performance on every occasion calli 
forth unanimous applause and “re-calls.” The concerts, whi 
are conducted je Mr Mallandaine, an “ experienced hand,” have 
been fully attended 
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MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Dr Silvester, the “ Fakir of Oolu,” commenced a short season 
with his entertainment of music, magic, &c., at St George’s Hall, 
on the 23rd July, which terminated on the 30th July.—The cen- 
tenary of modern Druidism was celebrated on the 28th ult. The 
ceremony comprised an evening concert at the Town Hall, at 
which Mrs Cutter sang “ We'll meet above” and “Still think of 
me”; and Mr Moroney, “The Lost Chord.” Mrs Smythe also 
gave some vocal selections, and Mr George Sykes performed two 
solos on the grand organ.—The recitals at the Town Hall by the 
city organist, Mr David Lee, continue as attractive as ever.—The 
Buckley and Gardner Minstrels have been performing at the 
Apollo Hall for ten days past.—M. Kowalski, pianist and com- 
poser, is about to give a series of concerts in the International 
Exhibition Building. 

Since last mail left, a fortnight ago, W.M.S. Pinafore has been 
running at the Prince of Wales’s Operahouse. The leading 
characters were as follows: Sir Joseph Porter, Mr J. C, William- 
son; Josephine, Miss Alice Rees; Buttercup, Signora Venosta; 
Ralph Rackstraw, Mr Armes Beaumont; the Captain, Mr J. F. 
Forde. During a few nights, Mr Beaumont being indisposed, his 
place was taken by Mr HI. Vernon. The 224th representation of 
Pinafore in Melbourne (by various companies) took place on the 
29th July.— The Pirates of Penzance will be revived at the Opera- 
house this evening, Miss Rees appearing as Mabel, Signora 
Venosta as Ruth, Mr T, H. Rainford as the Pirate King, and Mr 
Beaumont as Frederick. 

August Wilhelmj, the eminent violinist, made his first appear- 
ance in Melbourne at the Town Ilall, on the 30th ult., creating 
the utmost admiration and enthusiasm. He was assisted by Miss 
Marie Conron, an American mezzo-soprano, Mr Max Vogrich, 
pianist and composer, and an orchestra. Herr Wilhelmj’s selec- 
tions were as follows: —Opening movement of Paganini’s Concerto 
in E flat, Op. 6 (accompanied on the pianoforte by Herr Vogrich), 
and a double quartet of string instruments (Mr H. Curtis first 
violin); Air by Bach, from a Suite in D, on the G string; the 
artist's own paraphrase of a Theme from Wagner’s Meistersinger ; 
also his own transcription for violin of a Nocturne by Chopin; 
and Ernst’s “Fantaisie on Hungarian Airs.” Herr Wilhelmj 
gives a second concert this evening, to be followed by others on 
the 3rd, 4th, and 6th inst. His performances are the town talk. 

Melbourne, Aug. 1, 1881. He eae Ug 








Covent GARDEN Concerts.—The promenade concert given on 
Saturday night at Covent Garden attracted a very large audience, 
more than 6,000 persons having paid for admission. The Floral Hall 
accommodated a considerable number of the visitors, and was largely 
patronized throughout the evening. The programme presented 
many meritorious features, and it was again worthy of remark that 
the best music elicited the heartiest applause. The /aryhetto from 
Beethoven’s second symphony was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, followed by abundant cheering. A similar reception was given 
to the rondo from Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor, 
tastefully played by Miss Maggie O’Key; and an enthusiastic 
welcome was given to Mr J. T. Carrodus, who played Ernst’s diffi- 
cult fantasia on Rossini’s Otello with consummate mastery of execu- 
tion, and with a brightness of tone seldom equalled. The programme 
also included Herold’s overture to Zampa, Schubert’s Rosamunde 
overture, Mendelssohn’s Wedding March from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream; orchestral selections from Jannhiuser and Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Jullien’s Grand Polonaise for orchestra, in which Mr 
Howard Reynolds played excellently the cornet obbligato originally 
written for the famous Koenig, Mr A. G. Crowe's pretty Hebe Waltz, 
&c. The vocal selections were sung by Miss Minnie Webbe, a well 
trained young soprano—apparently too nervous to give full play to 
her vocal powers ; Mdme Cummings, who gave Pinsuti’s “‘ Dream of 
Two Worlds” with taste and expression ; and Mr Thurley Beale, by 
whom the same composer's song, ‘‘The Bugler,” was remarkably 
well delivered. The orchestra was conducted by Mr Crowe in his 
usual unpretentious but effective style, and the fact that some of his 
band had left for the Worcester Festival appeared in no way to 
imperil the success of the concert, competent substitutes having 
been found. Our notice of the special Wednesday concerts and of 
the admirable pianoforte playing of Mdme Timanoff, must be 
postponed till next issue. Enough for the present that the pro- 
grammes are in every way attractive, and that Mr Crowe's under: 
taking is more and more syccessful, 








CHARLES DICKENS.* 


Editions de luxe are evidently coming into fashion, Not very long 
ago Thackeray was honoured in this way, and we now have to notice 
a splendid re-publication of the novels of Dickens, which has just 
been commenced. It will extend to thirty imperial octavo volumes, 
four of which, comprising the Pickwick Papers and Barnaby Rudge, 
have been issued. In no respect does this work fall below the highest 
expectations. The text is reprinted from the last edition revised by 
the author, the type is large and clear-cut, the illustrations prepared 
for the original editions are carefully reproduced on paper made for 
the purpose, the wrappers used for the works when they appeared 
in numbers are inserted, and last, but not least, the binding is of 
tasteful simplicity. By way of adding to their value, the number of 
copies offered to the public is limited to 1,000, and if anything can 
be predicted with confidence, it is that the demand for them will 
soon exceed the supply. We are probably justified in assuming that 
the publishers are animated chiefly by a desire to build up a stately 
monument to the memory of a great writer whom they ushered into 
reputation and with whom they were associated throughout his long 
career of success and world-wide fame. 

No such tribute, of course, was needed to illustrate the position 
which Dickens occupies in literature. It too often happens that 
after the death of a man who has achieved a splendid reputation the 
world is disposed to modify its praises, if not to burn the idol it has 
adored. For many years there has been a distinct tendency to dis- 
parage Macaulay, and a like spirit is now being manifested with 
respect to the historian of the French Revolution and Frederick the 
Great. Ifa reaction of this kind set in against Dickens, it quickly 
spent its force. In the decade which has passed away since his 
death the admiration with which he was regarded from the time he 
took up his pen has appreciably deepened among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Here, as in America, his name is more than ever 
a household word. No writer of recent times is so frequently quoted, 
Every creation of his intellect is more or less deeply impressed 
upon the popular mind. He is the friend of the young and the 
old, the busy and the idle, the lettered and the unlettered. In 
truth, his fame rests on the most durable of all bases—fidelity to 
nature. In obedience to imperious instincts, strengthened by the 
circumstances in which his early life was passed, he had the courage 
to represent nature as it is. He appealed to passions and emotions 
which are common to all. His personages are flesh and blood 
realities; and even when he degenerates into caricature, as is not 
unfrequently the case, the advantage so conferred upon them is not 
lost. He bears in mind the precept of a writer who did not invariably 
conform to it himself—‘ Be natural, for the writer who is natural 
has fulfilled all the rules of art.” He has no sympathy with the 
over-cultivation which fosters artificial modes of thought, though in 
no instance does he offend any tastes other than those which are 
refined to fastidiousness. In detail he is even more happy than in 
principle. He proves a master of humour and pathos, and the charm 
thrown over his work is strengthened by the infusion into it of his 
generous sympathies, his humane spirit, his abiding hatred of injus- 
tice and falsehood. No writer of such a stamp could fail to captivate 
the great body of readers, whatever might be thought of his attempts 
to set before us a picture of cultured society. 

Inthe steady growth of Dickens’s popularity we have a proof that 
many salutary influences are at acd among us. The good he did 
is not to be measured by the disappearance of some of the abuses 
which he assailed. His books have a direct tendency to uphold the 
broad spirit of Christianity he spoke of in his will. He endeavoured 
to soften invidious distinctions between one class and another, to 
create a new interest in humble life, to enlarge the sphere of active 
benevolence, to suggest that in the most depraved there might lurk 
a trace of noble and tender feeling. For the poor and suffering he 
pleaded in etfect with a voice which made itself heard wherever 
English is spoken. He was too great an artist to ; reach at his 
readers, but it is also certain that while awakening their interest in 
characters and incidents he unobtrusively drew attention to blots in 
our social system, weakened many hurtful prejudices, and generally 
pointed a healthy and encouraging moral, Nor was this part of his 
work done in vain. He made the world a little better than he found 
it. In the consciousness of having accomplished as much he had the 
reward he most coveted ; towards the end of his days, indeed, he 
might have echoed what Voltaire said when, during his last visit to 
Paris, an old woman in the street called down a blessing upon him 
for his self-denying exertions on behalf of the Calases—‘‘J’ai fait un 
peu de bien; c'est mon meilleur ouvrage.” Fortunately, the work 
of the great novelist has survived him, and it is sufficiently clear 
that the community at large, perhaps unconsciously, is continuing 


* “The Works of Charles Dickens," dition de Luwe, Vols. I, to IV, 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1881.) 
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to profit by the lessons he gave it. This last edition of his writings, 
owing to its limited circulation, will do almost nothing to extend 
his fame and influence ; but it is welcome as forming the noblest 
memorial of the kind that could well have been devised. It is dedi- 
cated to the Queen—a mark of respect having a special appropriate- 
ness, a8 Her Majesty has more than once proved, though in an 
unostentatious way, that she is no stranger to most of the sympathies 
by which Dickens was animated. 





BE THE CROWN OF OUR NIGHT THE REFLEX OF 
OUR DAY!* 


Just from out of the purple and gold 
That illumines our life-dream to-day, 
The whole future, a robe to enfold, 
Let us weave from each vanishing ray! 
Where the violet shadowings fall, 
Where the opal sheen wooeth our gaze, 
Where the crimsons our pulses enthral 
In their flame-tinted, passionate haze ; 
Where the roses, with love-perfum’d breath, 
Whisper mystical message to all ; 
Where the white waxen blooms, e’en in death, 
Strew with incense the earth as they fall! 
Where forget-me-nots cast a blue shade 
Like the reflex of heaven’s own face ; 
Where the jasmine, a golden-starr’d glade, 
’Mid the dark, glossy myrtle boughs trace ; 
Where the lotus-bud wins us to dream 
Of a joy for this life too entire ; 
Where the lily-orbs swoon on the stream, 
’Neath the argent moon’s tremulous fire ; 
Where the brightest and best live awhile, 
Where the soft and the glorious meet, 
Where the tender and beautiful smile, 
Where the sweetest trail low at our feet, 
Let us gather with zest and with speed 
All that graces and blesses to-day, 
So that e’en should the darkest succeed, 
Our night shall know infinite ray! 
Come what may, then, ’twill meet a brave heart 
That hath kiss’d the warm lips of true bliss, 
For no pang from its memory can part 
The ineffable joy of that kiss! 
Thus, with hues of the morning to fold 
Round our love-yearning soul’s radiant brow, 
With rich blooms of the noon in our hold, 
With feet laved in the eve’s afterglow ; 
All life’s passionate sweetness FOR AYE, 
All its beauty, its incense, its light ; 
SHALL LIVE ON, as the reflex of day 
Crowns with infinitive glory our night! 
Mrs, C, Hunter Hopason. 


* Copyright. (A Soldier’s Daughter.) 











THE FRENCH MUSICAL COMPETITION AT BRIGHTON. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

It can hardly be conceded that the late musical doings at Brighton 
attained at any time or in any sense the dignity of a Festival. 
It was opened, it is true, by the Mayor in his robes, and 
he as well as Sir Julius Benedict expatiated on the advantages 
to be derived from the friendly invasion; but this, 
notwithstanding, it is questionable whether the proceedings 
were of value to the invaded, musically speaking. With 
regard to the competitions proper, it cannot be said that 
they were on the whole satisfactory. Owing to the deplorable 
railway accident and other causes, the societies were not all fully 
represented. A great number of gold medals and wreaths having 
been provided, awards were made in instances hardly in accordance 
with the opinions of some of the English jurors. Then as to the 
concerts. Of these there were three: on Tuesday evening, 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, the last being an extra 
concert, in aid of the sufferers by the railway calamity, On these 
three occasions several pieces were repeated. 

Prominent amongst the vocalists was Mdme Castillon, whose 
clear and flexible voice was heard to advantage in an air from 
Les noces de Jeannette. Her powers of execution are considerable 
and intonation perfect. The same cannot be said of the other 
artists, though Mdme Appia succeeded better with “Ah! mon 





fils” at the last concert than on Tuesday evening. M. Caron 
also made a success with his “ Mule de Pedro,” on this occasion 
his intonation being decidedly better. M. Thibaud, of the Paris 
Conservatoire, gave a repetition of Gottschalk’s “Tremolo,” 
preceded on Wednesday by one of Chopin’s nocturnes, and on 
Thursday by a Lied ohne Worte. The style of this pianist is 
exaggerated, and one would be satisfied with less pathos and an 
interpretation more in accordance with the composer’s intention. 
Very enjoyable was an “ Aubade,” by the Choral Societies—one 
of the gems, indeed, of the Festival. The instrumental perform- 
ances were more noisy than agreeable, and the pieces selected by 
no means of sterling merit. The variations by Wedge, intended 
to show off the various instruments, were simply rubbish, and did 
not even fulfil their object. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out for guidance on a future 
occasion that, if a concert is to be enjoyed, the programme should 
be strictly carried out, the parts distributed before commencing, 
and the pieces follow each other at a lesser interval than a quarter 
of an hour, The concerts on Tuesday and Wednesday were 
crowded, but owing to the tedium experienced on the previous 
days, the attendance on Thursday showed a manifest deteriora- 
tion. The garden party was abandoned on account of the unpro- 
pitious weather; but the announcement to this effect was not 
made until an hour or two after the time fixed for its commence- 
ment, Thus, a number of visitors who had been wandering 
listlessly about had to return to their homes, wiser if not sadder 
men. 

M. de la Grave conducted the business arrangements with an 
energy and skill of which his compatriots will doubtless bear 
grateful remembrance. Amongst the more familiar forms of 
musical notabilities, contemplated from a respectful distance, 
were those of Sir Julius Benedict, Sir George Elvey, Messrs 
Kuhe, F. H. Cowen, Randegger, Tito Mattei, W. Dorrell, E. de 
Paris, E. Durand, F. Corder, Arthur O’Leary, Alberto Visetti, 
&c. Viewed in the abstract, the entire proceedings were less im- 
pressive than oppressive. 








A Nore From AuBERoN.—Clever letter of Auberon Herbert's 
in the Times! What does he want? And which party is going 
to make a new “ Overture to Auberon ? ”—jDunch. 

Lyceum Irattan Opera.—Considerable interest has been 
awakened in musical society by the announcement that the Lyceum 
Theatre will be opened on Saturday, October 1, for a season of 
Italian opera, to be given during the months of October and Novem- 
ber, under the management of Mr Samuel Hayes. We are enabled 
to furnish some particulars of the arrangements already made, and 
it will be seen that they evince an —— spirit likely to 
command general sympathy. Mr Henry Irving has placed at the 
disposal of Mr Hayes all the scenic resources of the Lyceum Theatre. 
The repertory of the season will include twenty-four operas, and 
these will be interpreted by artists, many of whom have acquired 
high celebrity in England, with others who have yet to make their 
first appearances in London. The list of soprano prime donne is 
headed by Mdlle Marimon, one of the most accomplished vocalists 
of modern times. Mdlle Leon Duval (who sang successfully at the 
Royal Italian Opera a few years back), Mdlle Le Brun, Mdlle Rosina 
Isidore, late of Her Majesty’s Opera, Mdlle Barri, from the Grand 
Opera, Madrid, and Mdlle Riego are also promised, and the list 
closes with the name of Mdme Rose Hersee, who will make her 
first appearance in England after a brilliantly successful career of 
two years in Australia as prima donna in Italian and English opera. 
The tenors are Signori Frapolli, Vizzani, Barri, Bolli, and Perugini ; 
the barytones and basses, Signori Antonucci, Ponsaid (from the 
Grand Opera, Paris), Zoboli, Dantoni, and Padilla. Other engage- 
ments are pending, but the company is already strong, considering 
that the prices of admission will not be increased, and that amateurs 
will be able to obtain admission to the pit for 2s. The conductor 
will be Signor Li Calsi, whose name is sufficient guarantee for 
efficiency in his important department. Mr Josiah Pittman will be 
chorus master, and Mr J. T. Carrodus will be leader and solo 
violinist. Looking at the quality of the artistic talent secured by 
Mr Hayes for his new enterprise, there seems good reason to believe 
that he will not appeal in vain to the musical public for the support 
he so energetically strives to merit. The season will commence on 
Saturday, October 1, with Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, in which Mdlle 
Marimon will play the heroine. On the following Monday, Mdme 
Rose Hersee will make her rentrée as Rosina in Rossini’s Barbiere di 
Siviglia, and later in the season will appear as the heroine of Bizet’s 
Carmen,—Observer, 
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WAIFS,. 

‘Mr Arthur Chappell”—says Musical Opinion—‘‘ writes calling 
attention to the work of the People’s Entertainment Society, of 
which he is honorary treasurer. It has long been a reproach to 
London that its parks should, with rare exceptions, be destitute of 
the charm of music. They do these things better in France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. Oh! for some large-hearted, strong-handed 
censor to abolish the din of noise that distracts, and provide, in 
proper times and seasons, music, or, in default of that, silence. As 
the band of the Society is supported by voluntary aid, contributions 
will be helpful.” It is gratifying to note that so energetic and artis- 
tic a provider of good music as Mr Arthur Chappell is taking earnest 
thought in this matter. May it not be well, at the same time, to go 
into the important consideration of securing a better status, and a 
greater utilization for the public good, of our military bands ?— 
Musical Standard. 

Tamberlik was at Trouville a short time since. 

A new theatre is about to be erected at Vigo (Spain. ) 

Coronaro will be the conductor at the Milan Scala next season. 

The Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, re-opened with Les Hugue- 
nots. 

A new art-journal, El Mundo Artistico, has appeared in Buenos 
Ayres. 

Gevaert, Director of the Brussels Conservatory, has been stopping 
at Spa. 

Mdme Joachim intends resuming her professional career this 
season. 

Xaver Scharwenka’s Conservatory in Berlin will open on the Ist 
October. 

The season was inaugurated at the Stadttheater, Bremen, with 
Lohengrin. 

Boito’s Mefistofele has been well received at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Ayres. 

Alphonse Mailly has been appointed Chief Organist to the King 
of the Belgians. 

The tenor Stagno (late of Her Majesty’s Theatre) is engaged for 
Buenos Ayres. 

Ciampi, the comic (?) basso, is a candidate for the managership of 
the Fenice, Venice. 

There is no truth in the report that the barytone Colonnese is 
seriously ill in Naples. 

Theodor Wachtel selected Fra Diavolo for his third opera at 
Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin. 

The barytone, Verger, is in Rome, whence, on the 10th October, 
he starts for Barcelona. 

Sophie Menter has signed with Mr C. Colby for a concert tour 
next year in the States. 

A new opera, La Guanumara, by Orsini, is to be produced at the 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

Antonio Terenzi, a young composer of promise, died lately, aged 
twenty-four, in Florence. 

Mrs Valery (late Miss Grace Lindo) has returned to town to 
fulfil her professional duties. 

A memorial stone to Benedetto Marcello has been placed in the 
Piazza 8. Giuseppe, Brescia, 

The tenor Masini will sing at Warsaw before joining the rest of the 
Italian company in St Petersburgh. 

A joint stock company, with a capital of 200,000 duros, has been 
formed in Cadiz to build a new Theatre. 

The sum allotted to the new Guildhall School of Music by the 
Corporation of London last year was £10,081. 

Professor Maria von Bocklet, a pianoforte teacher and pupil of 
Beethoven’s, died recently, aged 80, in Vienna. 

Platania, hitherto director of the College of Music, Palermo, is 
appointed chapelmaster of the Cathedral, Milan. 

The novelties this month at the Leipsic Stadttheater are Bizet’s 
Carmen and Harald der Wiking, by Andreas Hallen. 

The late Chancellor Harrington, of Exeter Cathedral, has left 
£1,000 for the benefit of the choristers of his cathedral. 

A new Theatre is to be erected in Wiesbaden at an estimated cost 
of 250,000 florins. — “ Estimated ” is good.—Dr Blidge.) 

Albert Niemann re-appears on the Ist October at the Royal ( )pera, 
Berlin, where he is engaged from October to April till 1884. 

N izentini has acquired the right of representing Francoise de 
Rimini at St Petersburgh and Moscow the season after next. 

The Meininger Company, lately at Drury Lane, are now playing 
at the Stadttheater, Breslau, where they remain till October Ist. 





Angelica Lugar, now at the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, is engaged 
for three years, from the Ist May next, at the Royal Opera, Berlin. 

Strologo, who has obtained the lease of the Theatre in Havannah 
for Marty, and opens with Italian opera, has arrived in Paris with 
the object of forming a company. 

Lilli (Flosshilde) Lehmann seeks release from her engagement at 
the Royal Opera, Berlin, in consequence of the part of the heroine 
in Dinorah being given to Tagliana. 

It is proposed that henceforth the Teatro Valle, Rome, shall 
change its appellation to that of the Teatro Pietro Cossa, in memory 
of the eminent author just deceased. 

Since his arrival in America, Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, 
has performed in 442 cities and towns of the States and Canada, 
and travelled nearly forty thousand miles, 

A short time since, the performance of Gounod’s Faust in the 
Theatre Royal, Munich, had to be brought to a sudden close at the 
end of the second act in consequence of the illness of Mdme Basta. 

Of five compositions sent in this year for the Michael Beer prize 
at Berlin, not one being considered up to the standard, the prize 
was not awarded. Michael is brother to the late composer, Meyer- 
beer, 

Annie Louise Cary sings at the first Boston (U.S.) Philhar- 
monic Concert this season ; Mr Whitney follows at the second ; and 
Joseffy will be the pianist at the third. Mrs Osgood will sing on 
the 9th November. 

‘*What! said his friend severely, ‘‘I hear you are engaged in a 
law-suit with your own brother!” ‘* Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ with 
whom should I be engaged in one? With the Cham of Tartary ?”— 
(Vile !—Dr Blinge.) 

‘* Undeterred by the fate of The Demon,” says Nym Crinkle (New 
York), ‘‘ Anton Rubinstein is about to perpetrate a new opera to the 
libretto of Der Sohn des Wojwoden, by Herr Notel. Now that the 
two (London) Italian Operahouses are supposed to be amalgamated, 
the chances are, however, in favour of opera-goers.” 

Her Majesty the Queen of Sweden and Norway, accompanied by 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince and Prince Charles and suite, 
arrived by special train on Thursday the 15th inst. at Frankfort, 
and alighted at the Hétel de Russie. His Majesty the King of 
Sweden and two Princes will join the Queen to-morrow (Sunday). 
The royal party intend leaving Frankfort on Monday for Carlsruhe 
to assist at the wedding fétes, 

Again has the oratorio claimed its high place in church as a power 
of sacred eloquence not to be surpassed. The opening musical 
sermon was Mendelssohn’s Elijah, a work destined, whatever the 
‘*long-haired”’ (one is almost disposed to add and ‘‘long-eared ”) 
too ardent advocates for reckless neglect of classical forms and 
traditions may say—-to last on in unfading popularity.—Daily News 
report of the Worcester Festival. 

There is a vacancy in Magdalen College Choir (Oxford) for an 
academical clerk. The voice required is tenor. Candidates will be 
expected to show such classical knowledge as will give reasonable 
promise of their being able to pass in due time the examinations 
required by the University for the degree of B.A. The annual 
stipend is £95, inclusive of all allowances, The examination will 
commence on Tuesday, October 25, at 10 a.m. 

There is no greater convenience for people who do not possess 
carriages of their own, than the ‘railway omnibus, which takes your 
luggage, family and servants, at a fixed charge to the train, or waits 
for you on its arrival and conveys you home. It obviates the 
necessity of having two or three cabs, with the inevitable disputes 
as to fares. The driver is civil and obliging, and will come at any 
hour, no matter how early in the morning, and indeed the whole 
affair is, as poor Artemus Ward called the Tower of London, ‘a 
sweet boon.” No wonder then that omnibus drivers and cabmen 
have protested against it. But it is to be hoped that no one will 
listen to their outcries.—JDunch. 

BURNING OF THE Park THEATRE.—To the long list of theatres 
that have been destroyed by fire in London, the Park Theatre, Park 
Street, Camden Town, has now to be added. The National Grand 
Opera Company completed a twelve-nights’ engagement at this 
theatre on Saturday night, the opera being La Sonnambula. Fortu- 
nately, the audience had left, and the place had been closed before 
there were any indications of the fire. The gas-man was the first to 
detect a smell of fire, and, a search being made, flames were dis- 
covered in a store-cupboard at the back of the boxes, where the 
cloths were kept for covering the front of the house after the per- 
formance. He called the wardrobe-keeper and the head carpenter, 
and they at once went to work at a hydrant stationed near the 
prompter’s wing. ‘The hose was applied; but, as in the case of the 
Polytechnic, the moment the water was turned on the hose burst, 
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Engines speedily arrived ; but it was apparent that any effort to 
save the theatre would be futile. The dense smoke had driven the 
men last in the building away, and the firemen found the flames in 
every part of the auditorium, boxes, upper circle, and gallery being 
alight. The proscenium, ‘‘ flies,” stage, painting-room, green-room, 
property-room, and dressing-rooms were soon destroyed. At about 
one o'clock the roof fell in, and the flames increased in fury—the 
reflection being visible for several miles. There was considerable 
alarm for the adjacent buildings, but the brigade worked with a 
vigour creditable to all concerned. There is not a particle of the 
theatre proper remaining excepting the four walls and some iron 
supports shifted from their position. How the fire was caused there 
is no evidence to show. During its progress, alarm being felt for the 
horses belonging to the London General Omnibus Company, whose 
stabling backed the theatre, more than fifty animals were removed. 
Messrs John and Richard Douglas were the lessees and managers ; 
and it may be remarked that the curtain had fallen on an operatic 
performance at the Standard (of which Mr John Douglas was, and 
is still, the lessee) within a few hours of that theatre being burned 
down on Sunday morning, October 21st, 1846. The Park has gone 
through many vicissitudes since its opening in the summer of 1873, 
as the Royal Alexandra Theatre. 








CoLocNe.—The Stadttheater opened auspiciously under the new 
manager, Herr Hoffman, with Beethoven’s overture, Die Weihe des 
Hauses, a ‘ Festspiel,” Hine Friedenswacht am Rhein, by Dr Kamp, 
with Music by Herr Miihldorfer, the new conductor, and Figaros 
Hochzeit. |The performance, which was for the benefit of the 
Orchestra~Fund, went off exceedingly well, and Herr Hoffman, 
unanimously summoned before the curtain after Dr Kamp’s ‘‘ Fest- 
spiel,” returned thanks in a neat speech. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors, 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Dun7an Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 





“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 


monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Burope, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
pears. ie d, and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

e Colonies. 

















CHAPPELL & CO0.’S 


CABINET & COMBINATION ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 





From 18 to 225 Guineas. 








SS 


THE PET AMERICAN ORGAN. 


Seven: Stops, solid Black Walnut Case. 
PRICE 18 GUINEAS. 





THE FAVOURITE TEN-STOP ORGAN. 
Case of solid Black Walnut. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


With 12 Stops, including Sub-bass Octave Coupler and Knee Pedal 
for Full Organ, 35 GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY. 
And of all Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


Illustrated Lists on application. 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE. GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). 





The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 





BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). | SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
The above have German and English Words. 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 
* Tn transposed keys, with Italian and English Words, 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s, each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS, 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. | 8. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 
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